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Th° first of the two articles reviews the typos of 
poDulation education currently available, indicating that sex 
education, education for family livino, population awareness, and 
education for basic value orientations are not mutually exclusive. 
Thp objectives and evaluation of such courses are not necessarily 
identical in different carts of the world, and basic research on 
cultural and psychological aspects of different societies is a 
necessary stop before Dopulation education curricula can be nrenared 
and the target groups identified. The second article contains 
excerpts from a research paper and discusses methods of promotino 
patient registration at family planning clinics in the United state 
the characteristics o f successful facilities, includino location an 
staffing, and measures of clinic efficiency. Thp eligibility f or 
service and fee policies are discussed and the effect of staf* 
attitude, clinic hours, and waiting time on acceptance of th« clinic 
is mentioned. (At) 
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Population Education: A Review of the Field 



UNTIL recently, family planning programs have teen directed primarily toward 
persons who have already reached reproductive age. An increasing number of 
educators and population policy planners have emphasized the need to supplement 
family planning efforts hy making population education part of the general educa- 
tion of the child in preparation for adulthood. Four educational approaches have 
been suggested to introduce the imafl family concept and promote changes in 
family limitation behavior in the next generation-sex education , education for 
family living* population awareness, and basic value orientation. Ozzie G . Simmons, 
Director of the institute for Behavioral Sciences ; University of Colorado , and Pro- 
gram Advisor in Social Sciences and in Population, Ford Foundation, Santiago, 
Chile, has prepared the following overview of some of the major issues involved 
in population education. 



Population education— which differs 
from the traditional family planning ap- 
proach— could pr juiolc changes in family 
limitation behavior in the next generation. 
Four educational approaches have been 
suggested— sex education, education for 
family living, population awareness, and 
basic value orientation. Curriculum inno- 
vations designed to inculcate the small 
family concept would have to lake into 
account the cultural and psychological 
reality of the particular country. Such 
programs could prove to be a useful and, 
in the opinion of some experts, a necessary 
supplement to other means of coping with 
excessive population growth. 

Considerable interest has been expressed 
recently in exploring approaches to popu- 
lation problems that go beyond family 
planning . 1 Prominent among the propo- 
sals listed is the educational approach to 
populalion problems, as this can be im- 
plemented through school systems and 
other appropriate institutions. This paper 
discusses some piincipal issues and prob- 

■Kingly Da\fc. ‘Topulaikwv Po1k> : Will 
Current Program* Succeed?'* Scfr*cr. 15S: 
1 JO- 73*. November 1*67; and Bernard Berehon. 
’ Bcjond family Planning. " Sttfat t* T amity 
PJannifrf. *ft:t-IA* lebfuar) 1 * 6 *. 



lems in the professionalization of popula- 
tion education. 

Population education is a promising 
means of diffusing information about pop- 
ulation problems more pervasively than 
through the channels ordinarily available 
to family planning programs, but it is also 
important to produce desired changes in 
attitudes, behavior, and values in the next 
generation— which is almost here . 2 Reli- 
able information and experience in this 
field is quite limited. Many questions 
about relative priorities, emphases, scale, 
objectives, content, and appropriate target 
groups need to be ordered into a broad 
framework of strategy for effective pro- 

J The sense cf urgency for initialing action in 
lhi> held is dramatically ccpfc<«d in the lilN of 
a rcccm paper. See Noel- David Buttoon. "The 
Time U No*: Population Education/' Center 
for Studies in Education and Development. Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education. May 1969, 
mimeo. Available from the Carolina Population 
Center. Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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gram development in population educa- 
tion, The development of guidelines and 
criteria for programs in population educa- 
tion could facilitate continuity and at least 
rough comparability in program develop- 
ment, both in pilot projects and in more 
ambitious ventures. 

Further, of course, good evaluation 
shou’d be built into education programs 
so that each group or institution under- 
taking a new program will not have to 
rediscover and suffer all the problems and 
pitfalls of those that have gone before. If 
this is to repeat the obvious, it is because 
there is a long history of action programs 
in which success was taken to be self- 
evident and because much potent* Hy use- 
ful knowledge has been collected but never 
applied to further program development. 

EDUCATIONAL APPROACHES 

Three approaches can be readily identi- 
fied in the literature: sex education, edu- 
cation for family living, and population 
awareness. They are not necessarily mutu- 
ally exclusive, although there are only a 
few attempts to relate these approaches to 
each other. A fourth has received little 
attention in the literature— educai ion for 
basic value orientations which focus on 
planning for the future. 

Sex and Family life Education 

One of the best examples of sex educa- 
tion is the recent work by James L. 

McCary.J The purpose of his book is to 
"assist the reader toward a better know!- 
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* James L. McCary, Hurrycn Sex waht*\ New 
Vork: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1967. 
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edge of himself and his sexuality, and will 
encourage him to prepare others for a 
healthy, well-adjusted sex life.” McCary 
treats such topics as the male and female 
reproductive systems, menstruation, fer- 
tilization, prenatal development, parturi- 
tion, birth control, techniques and posi- 
tions in sexual intercourse, sexual attitudes 
and behavior, and sexual aberrations. 

Sex education focuses primarily on the 
individual, on his biology, health, personal 
adjustments, and altitudes. A pamphlet 
published by the National Education As- 
sociation stales: 

the primary objectives of sex education pro- 
grams lin the schools! ... are to teach young 
people to understand that the full exercise of 
their sexual powers is for use in a mature nd 
responsible manner when they have bccoir.? 
mature and responsible persons, to tive com- 
fortably with the phenomenon of sex, and to 
integrate sex intc their lives creatively and 
constructively rathei *han destructively. 

The orientation of the Sex Information 
and Education Council of the United 
States (SIECUS) embraces family life edu- 
cation as well as sex education, and is 
concerned with the quality of interper- 
sonal relation^, family responsibility, and 
parent-child and maniage relationships in 
addition to individual sexuality. The hu- 
man relations-family fife approach is also 
emphasized by Lester Kirkendall, who has 
written a number of papers on varying 
aspects of this approach. 4 Kirkendall, a 
member of the SIECUS Board of Direc- 
tors, believes that sex and family life edu- 
cation should be taught from kindergarten 
through high school at a pace appropriate 
to the development of the students. A 
number of school systems in the United 
States hast brought this approach into 
•heir curricula. Among the best known 
are Anaheim and San Diego in California, 
Washington, D, C., Chicago, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia. 5 

Bui with all the vnthusiasm and faith 
now mobilized for sex education, some of 
its advocates have tbeir doubts. Luckcy 
says: 

the goals of sex edition are not altogether 
clear. Nor is it dear just whose responsibility 
it is to give sex information to children and 
adolescents and try to shape the attitudes that 

* Sec, e f . Letter A. Kirkendall, Sex Urea- 
tron, Nc* VorV : Sex Information and tducatioft 
Council of the United States, Discussion Guide 
Number I, October 1965- 

? Tor aft imentory of sex and family life edu- 
ction programs in the schools, see Larry S. 
Rodkk, "The Status of Scs, Family Planning 
and Ptpulaiioft Education in PuMk Edueation 
Ssstems," Center for Population Planning. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, August miroco. 
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determine their moral values and sexual 
behavior.* 

A more severe stricture is expressed by 
Gagnon: 

Planning of sex education should then be 
viewed as a rather secondary force in the 
development of the sexual life of the child, 
and while humanitarian values suggest that 
such planning should be done, the bulk of the 
evidence suggests that it will play a minor 
role in setting patterns of sexual life. . . . 
There may be some long-run value in the 
leaching of sex education in the schools, since 
it reduces the role of the parent who may only 
reproduce his own anxieties in the child. 
Whatever patterns of sexual life are consid- 
ered desirable to maintain in a society, or 
whatever changes men may seek to make in 
these patterns, it is certain that it will be more 
difficult to resist or accomplish these goals be- 
cause of the roots of sexuality in childhood . 7 

Apart from the issue of how effective 
educational programs in sex and family 
life can be, there is unquestionably ample 
justification for these approaches in their 
own terms. But the assumption of a direct 
relation between sex and family life edu- 
cation and the practice of family planning 
certainly needs empirical testing. Sloan 
Wayland believes it is incorrect to assume 
that the educational counterpart for young 
people cf family planning education for 
adults is sex and family life education. 
He says: 

The factors whkh have led to the initiation 
of programs in sex education in western coun- 
tries are essentially unrelated to the factors 
whkh have led to serious public concern w ilh 

population growth indevelopingcounirics 

Sex education as it has developed in the West 
Is very much oriented tc the special problem 
associated with that social structure, and as 
such, encompasses many elements whkh arc 
of limited concern for societies with different 
structures. . . . For this reason educators or 
family planning leaders in developing coun- 
tries should not assume that the potential 
contribution of educational systems lies in the 
institution of a sex education program as it 
has been developed in the West.* 

Elsewhere Wayland says that since nei- 
ther sex nor family life educational ap- 
proaches were developed out of an interest 
in family planning objectives, they are 
only marginally or partially appropriate 
for that field: 

Having a full and meaningful understanding 
of sex and its relationship to all phases of 

♦tkanore B. Luckcy, “Helping Children 
Grow Up Sexually," C hitJrtn. 14: I >0-05. 
July-August 1967. 

’John H. Gagnon, "Sexuality and Sexual 
Learning in the Child," tsyxh tarry, 2S: 2? 2 ??$, 
August 1965- 

•Sloan Wajtand, “Population Education, 
Family Planning aftd the School Curriculum,** 
The Jp*r*at of Famrft llVWrrr, I5t?r, December 
I96F 



one's life may not lead to any control of family 
size and one may engage in family planning 
with only a minimum of concern about one's 
sexuality. 

An unpublished paper by a group at the 
Carolina Population Center expresses a 
concept of sex education broad enough to 
encompass parts of the population aware- 
ness approach as well as sex and family 
life educational approaches to be de- 
scribed below. 9 Arnold and his associates 
subdivide sex education into four areas: 
1) family dynamics (essentially family life 
education); 2) human reproductive biol- 
ogy and contraception; 3) social inter- 
action (the interpersonal and human rela- 
tions emphasis); and 4) social science as- 
pects of population (demography, human 
fertility, and the social determinants of 
population growth), Unlike Wayland, 
who questions the relative appropriateness 
of sex and family life approaches for fam- 
ily planning objectives and proposes a 
population awareness approach as a viable 
alternative, the Arnold group believes that 
euucationa! programs incorporating all 
three approaches could lead to lower 
societal fertility, lower venereal disease 
rates, increase in the use of contraceptives, 
a rise in positive expectations regarding 
small family size, and parenthood and 
child rearing practices pertaining to sexual 
instruction. 

Population Awareness 

“Population awareness*' is a term used 
by Burle:on to refer to factual knowledge 
about population dynamics in order to 
understand the nature and magnitude of 
the burdens imposed by the population 
explosion. This knowledge should be ac- 
quired by educators and their students to 
determine what role the schools can or 
should play in communicating informa- 
tion about population dynamics and birth 
control, This approach takes as its de- 
parture point the concept of Sloan Way- 
land, as expressed in a paper on the pos- 
sible goals of an education system as they 
are relevant to family planning. 10 Else- 
where he lists as possible components of 
his approach basic instruction in popula- 
tion <J>namks, development of bask un- 

• Chirks B. Arnold, Roger B. We IN. and Bell* 
F, Cogswell. "Sex Fducatron: A Challenge i*or 
Population Planners/* Carolina Population Cen- 
ter, University of Nonh Carolina, Oeiobcr 1965. 
mimeo. 

'•Sloan Wa>1amJ, "“Family Planning and the 
School Curriculum/' tarmf > tienxftinf anJ /V/>r- 
htfott tr^rami, edited by Bernard Bcrelcon tt 
erf., Chkago: The I’nivtnity of Chicago Prc^. 
1966, rr >5>->6?. 
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derstanding of the process of human 
reproduction, understanding of health 
problems associated with childbearing, 
appreciation of the significance of popula- 
tion characteristics and policies for social 
and economic development, and familiar- 
ity with the population policies and family 
planning program of one's own country 
(which can be transmitted without teaching 
about specific contraceptive methods ). 11 

Burleson has conducted research in 
Cali, Colombia with high school and col- 
lege students and secondary school teach- 
ers to test changes in population knowl- 
edge and attitudes as a consequence of the 
informant's exposure to a short course on 
population dynamics. He summarizes the 
progress of the project to date as follows: 

Within the small group of the experiment, wc 
developed greater awareness of the small fam- 
ily as a desirable norm, presented alternatives 
t * the idea that uncontrolled reproduction is 
necessary to ensure the desired family size, 
and instructed that methods for the deliberate 
planning of the family arc available in Colom- 
bia. Tor the individual ascommunily member, 
we have begun to create an understanding of 
the nature and dynamics of rapid population 
growth and concomifan: effects upon health, 
work, recreation, education and political in- 
stitutions. The need or developing population 
policies was considered, especially in relation 
to macrocosmic problems with emphasis on 
the prerequisite of accurate vital statistics. 
Ultimately, the subjects were exposed to the 
courses of action available to self, commu- 
nity, and nation. 1 * 

Although there are differences between 
pre- and post-testing w ith regard to family 
size preference and liberalization of atti- 
tudes toward population problems, there 
is no assurance that attitude changes will 
necessarily influence actual behavior, but 
the changes do show, at least, that popu- 
lation awareness can be substantially in- 
creased by exposure even to a short course 
on population dynamics. Burleson himself 
points out this qualification on his results: 

There is no guarantee that the change will 
become the subject’s family model. It is totally 
naive to expect that a short course of popula- 
tion dynamics in high school enn have a per- 
manent effect. However, if this impact wt*e to 
be reinforced in other courses throughout the 
secondary experience, a major restraint on 
rapid population growth might result.” 

»»Sk*an XVaylind, ' Population Education, 
family Planning and the School Curriculum," 
of*. fir. 

** Oasid Burleson. "The School and Popula- 
tion," Center for Studies in Education and De- 
velopment, Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, lune !9f*, mimeo. See also his "Pof ulation 
AmarencM in Secondary Education: A Colom- 
bian Case." undated, mimeo: and "The Time I* 
Now : Population Education." op. dr. 



Curriculum materials in population 
awareness are still in early stages of devel- 
opment. Wayland's group at Columbia 
Teachers College has piouuccd two 
teachers' guidebooks for use in natural 
and social science courses, and several 
preliminary curricula are being developed 
at the Harvard Center for Studies in Edu- 
cation and Development. According to 
Wayland, no country yet provides a model, 
although India is preparing to embark op. 
such a program. 

What of Wayland's contention that sex 
and family life approaches are only mar- 
ginally appropriate for family planning 
objectives? Kirkendall believes that these 
approaches are directly relevant to public 
policy concerning contraceptives as they 
relate to population control. Burleson says 
that we are ill-prepared to teach sex edu- 
cation despite a growing demand for it. 
He also maintains that no study has been 
reported that indicates that population 
awareness is causatively related to atti- 
tudes toward population policy and family 
planning. In the present state of knowl- 
edge, it appears that the relative effective- 
ness and appropriateness for family plan- 
ning of all three approaches require 
empirical documentation. It is clear, how- 
ever, that a program of family planning 
education in the schools that would in- 
clude instruction in the use of contracep- 
tives would not be acceptable anywhere 
at the present time for social, political, and 
cultural reasons. In any case, the particu- 
lar mix of these approaches that will be 
suitable and timely for a given country 
varies considerably. 

Iducotlon for fioik Value 
Orientation 

A fourth focus in educational ap- 
proaches may be termed education for 
basic value orientations. It should help to 
make explicit some of the assumptions 
implicit in the other approaches. 

What people will actually do about 
limiting family size, spacing children, de- 
laying marriage, promoting the entry of 
women into the labor force, and allocating 
effort and energy to obtain material, 
physical, and intellectual wtll-bcing for 
the small family rather than to produce 
and care for large numbers of children 
ultimately depends on individual goals as 
these have been internalized by socializa- 
tion into the norms and values of one’s 
society. Cultural values ami norms asso- 
ciated with sexual and famity behavior 
vary widety, of course, and in many socie- 
ties are severely proscriptive. Although 



generalizations here run the danger of 
being too simple and sweeping, it seems 
safe to say that status achievement, future- 
oriented planning and foresight, and the 
notion that one's fate can be at least 
partially determined by oneself are all 
orientations that are much mere charac- 
teristic of the developed than the develop- 
ing world. The implementation of these 
values calls for self-denial, deferral of grati- 
fication, and systematic allocation and use 
of present resources to maximize access to 
an increasing quality of life in education, 
housing, medical care, recreation, acquisi- 
tion of material amenities, etc. 

We are confronted everywhere in the 
developing world with the phenomenon of 
rising expectations and aspirations. This 
alone, however, will not be sufficient to 
insure that people will adopt the kinds of 
behavior— such as limiting family size — 
that w ill be instrumental in realizing their 
aspirations. As Vincent Whitney has 
pointed out, acceptance of the desirability 
of planning births does not guarantee that 
birth control will be used by individual 
families: 

Devices to limit the number of children in a 
family will be used and used effectively only 
when there is sufficiently strong motivation. 
It should be emphasized that modern contra- 
ceptives are not the cause of falling birth 
rates. The relevant explanations must be 
sought in the reasons for the use of any form 
of birth control. The device, or practice, is 
nothing more than a means of implementing 
a decision based on individual values and 
goals. The demonstrated effectiveness or lack 
of effectiveness of a contraceptive may, how - 
ever, strengthen o r weaken the determination 
to continue its use. M 

And if cultural norms and values have 
not led to the acquisition of behavior 
instrumental in planning for the future, 
family planning may not be used effec- 
tively regardless of the degree of its 
acceptance. 

A direct approach to changing basic 
value orientations is not likely to be effec- 
tive, and may even mobilize resistance to 
whatever else the agent of change may be 
attempting to do. Consequently, educa- 
tional programs should not be developed 
which would directly confront, much less 
attack, a society’s basic value orientations. 
But it should be realized that the success- 
ful attainment of the objectives of family 
planning will ultimately require profound 



i* Vincent W hitney, "f ertility Trend* and 
Children's Allowance Program*.” Chikkett At - 
and the £(Cftomk Welfare of Children: 
The of a CoofcrtMt. edited h) E\tlir>« M. 

Bums, sponsored by the Citizens Committee for 
Children of New York, undated. 



changes in traditional values, Whatever 
approaches or combination of approaches 
are employed in a given educational pro- 
gram, knowledge will be needed about the 
relevant aspects of the cultural and psy- 
chological reality of the recipient popula- 
tion so that program objectives can take 
into account their particular values and 
norms. Basic value orientations are not 
immutable, but educational efforts to 
change them, however indirectly, can only 
progress if the value orientations are 
known. 

THE POPULATION EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

Objectives and Evaluation 

The objectives for any given educational 
program will have to take into account a 
variety of factors: the target groups; the 
readiness of target groups and relevant 
community leaders, in terms of values, 
expectations, and attitudes, for certain 
kinds and levels of education; the extent 
of coordination or integration of the pro- 
gram with family planning programs; the 
nature of the school system; and the rela- 
tionship of the school program to other 
community institutions and agencies. 
Whatever may be the objectives, however, 
they will have to be related to concepts 
that can be evaluated. And all population 
education programs must ultimately make 
some contribution to the inculcation of 
the small family norm in their target popu- 
lation. The decisive test of the success of 
this ultimate objective can only be made 
on a longitudinal basis, since documenta- 
tion of behavioral changes relating to 
sexuality cannot take place until the stu- 
dents have usually left school. The prob- 
lem is further complicated because the 
data needed for successful evaluation are 
of a private nature. 15 

There are immediate and intermediate 
objectives that <*. jld be evaluated, by 
before and after tests, as Burleson has 
done in Colombia, by increased knowl- 
edge and changes in altitudes, perceptions, 
and expectations. Moreover, controlled 
experimentation could be conducted to 
test the effectiveness of different teaching 
techniques and variations in program ap- 
proaches and content. In view of the 
pervasive tack of empirical knowledge in 
the field of population education, it seems 
advisable at this time to favor pilot and 
demonstration projects as experimental 
first steps in the development of national 

Sloan WtjljtxJ. “family Planning and the 
School Curriculum,” <y*, <it. 
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programs. Burleson’s work in Colombia 
is a good example of the feasible scale of 
such pilot projects. 

Target Groups 

There appears to be a consensus that 
the first priority should be given to school- 
teachers presently in service and to stu- 
dents in teachers* colleges and normal 
schools. Although the most frequent pro- 
posal is that population education be 
introduced across the board from kinder- 
garten through grade 12, it is unlikely that 
most schools would be able to begin 
teaching simultaneously across all grade 
levels. Consequently, priorities must be 
set for different age and grade level 
groups. Arnold and his associates suggest 
that “in societies with low literacy levels 
(and assumed high educational dropout 
rates), it would seem most advantageous 
to begin sex education early in schooling 
(started by grade 2 or 3) and continue it 
until grade 9 or I0.” 1 * In his proposal for 
population education in India, Way’and 
suggests that top priority be given to 
college students, then higher secondary 
school students, then middle school stu- 
dents, and the lowest priority to primary 
school students even though they consti- 
tute a large majority. 

It seems advisable to begin population 
education as early as possible, particularly 
in the developing countries where dropout 
rates are usually high. But it seems highly 
questionable that exposure to population 
education in the early school years would 
have sufficient carryover to withstand the 
hiatus between the time of dropping out 
of school and entering into reproductive 
life. It will be necessary to devise ways of 
reaching young people vvho are no longer 
in school. A program aimed primarily at 
boys and girls between the ages of 15 and 
18, both in and out of school, might have 
strategic impact because many of them 
will have already entered into sexual ac- 
tivity; it would have the added advantage 
of permitting tie evaluation of behavioral 
changes which could not be undertaken 
with younger people. 

Institutional Arrangements 

The appropriate institutional locus for 
launching a population education pro- 
gram may vary from country to country 
depending on program objectives, target 
groups selected, political considerations, 
and the institutional affiliations of those 
persons with the interest and ability to 
develop a program. In most instances, it 



11 Charles 8. Arnold rt of, of*. tiu 



seems likely that the principal locus will 
be the ministry of education, but even if it 
is not, it is likely that this ministry’s sup- 
port and collaboration would be necessary 
for a successful program. Collaboration 
should also be sought with university 
schools of education, departments of pre- 
ventive medicine and health education, 
ministries of health, and relevant commu- 
nity agencies which serve the young. Way- 
land has emphasized repeatedly that if the 
educational program is to maximize popu- 
lation awareness, there should be an 
organized linkage between the ministry of 
education (if it is to be the principal locus) 
and regional and national family planning 
agencies, which are typically under the 
administration of ministries of health. 

Among programs or proposed pro- 
grams in Latin America, there are a variety 
of arrangements. In Costa Rica, the locus 
for a proposed 1 ogram is the newly 
created Center of Studies of Population 
Development in the University’s Faculty 
of Medicine, but close cooperation with 
the University’s School of Education is 
planned and linkages will be sought with 
the Ministry of Education and the power- 
ful teachers’ union. In Guatemala, the 
proposed program would be based at the 
new Universidad del Valle. In Cali, Co- 
lombia, Burleson’s work has been done 
through the Faculty of Education of the 
Universidad del Valle. Another Colom- 
bian pilot project originates in the Colom- 
bian Association of Medical Faculties. In 
Chile, the program is based in the Cen- 
ter for Training, Experimentation and 
Pedagogic Research of the Ministry of 
Education. 

It appears that flexibility in institutional 
arrangements, as in all else, is indicated. 
While each country needs to determine for 
itself which institutional arrangements are 
most appropriate, the Arnold group 
suggests: 

if schools and school systems are to be utilized 
in lhede\elopmcnt of sex education programs, 
an appropriate action planning strategy would 
need to be developed which would constitute 
a ’good* test of their utilization in the pro- 
gram. Implicit in this ‘test’ would be consider- 
ation of the alternative societal institutions 
which could also provide instruction in sex 
education. 1 ’ 

Curriculum Content 

As Burleson has indicated, the literature 
on ’‘education and population” is scant. 
On the other hand, a great deal of mate- 
rial has been generated for tea< hing sex 
and family life education in the schools in 
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ihe United States and Europe, The Ameri- 
can School Health Association has re- 
cently published a detailed suggested 
program on sex education for kinder- 
garten through grade 12 which makes 
reference to family planning and birth 
control as early as the eighth grade. 18 In 
grades 10 and 1 1 there is an entire unit on 
family planning which includes factors to 
consider in planning a family, spacing of 
children, and the impact of the population 
explosion. The material for grade 12 is 
similar. It remains to be seen whether 
these suggestions will be adopted by 
school systems in the development of sex 
education programs. There is also a com- 
prehensive annotated bibliography of ba- 
sic reference materials on family life and 
sex education prepared by the Carolina 
group. 19 With regard to population aware- 
ness, Burleson and his associates have 
recently prepared an annotated bibliogra- 
phy on population education with major 
emphasis on population awareness. 20 

According to Wayland, formulation 
and implementation of a population edu- 
cation program is not easy since serious 
innovations in education require support- 
ing changes at different points in the 
education system. The nature of the pro- 
gram to be developed in a particular coun- 
try will partly depend on the system's 
characteristics: the dropout pattern, size 
of school units, the present curriculum's 
emphasis on contemporary social prob- 
lems, centralization of administration, and 
current health education programs. Re- 
gardless of the kind of curriculum inno- 

" Lillian K Bcrnhagcn cl aK, “Growth Pat- 
terns and Sex tducation." The Journal of St At*)/ 
Health, 37, Ma> 1967. 
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vation to be undertaken in a given school 
system, it is clear that first steps should 
include a general survey of current course 
syllabi and textbooks to determine their 
relevance to population education. The 
introduction of new instructional mate- 
rials will necessitate decisions about how 
and where these materials should be 
implemented in the curriculum. Burleson 
presents a series of alternative strategies 
in the papers already cited. The relative 
effectiveness of alternative strategies should 
be tested in experimental projects, from 
developing special courses limited to cer- 
tain grades and subjects to comprehensive 
teaching of population education in every 
grade by every teacher. 

Where should the new content be intro- 
duced? The selection of subject areas 
would of course vary with the character- 
istics of the particular school system and 
the grade level, but the areas most fre- 
quently mentioned are geography, biology, 
civics, social studies, national, regional, or 
world history, and home economics. 

It will be necessary to obtain knowledge 
about the relevant aspects of a people's 
cultural and psychological reality. This is 
particularly important if the concepts and 
terms employ ed in curriculum innovations 
are to be meaningful to the recipient 
population. In leaching about reproduc- 
tive biology and contraception, it may be 
relatively easy to adapt for Latin America 
(and for other pans of the world) program 
mr’ei ials developed in other cultures. But, 
as Sloan Wayland has said, sex education 
in the West is oriented to the special 
problems of these societies and encom- 
passes elements which are of limited con- 
cern for oiher societies. Moreover, the 
social, psychological, and emotional ma- 
turation occurring during the transitions 
from childhood to adolescence to adult- 
hood are subject to a wide variety of cul- 
tural definitions and reactions. Cultutes 
vary considerably in their definitions of 
adulthood and their criteria are more 
likely to be set in terms of their particular 



social and cultural tradition than biologi- 
cal maturity. Teaching about premarital 
sexual relations, dating, courting, and 
family responsibility, would have to em- 
ploy different approaches when the stu- 
dents come from common-law unions 
where a father may or may not be present 
and when they come from a middle-class 
culture. 

The wholesale and uncritical transfer- 
ence to Latin America of curricular mate- 
rials developed in the United Stales and 
Europe would result in guidelines that 
would not be valid. The guidelines used in 
formulating course consent for that pro- 
gram must be drawn, in part, from the 
local setting. Burleson is aware of this and 
he calls for research on the adolescent's 
subculture to provide insight into the psy- 
chology of Latin American adolescents. 

CONCLUSION 

If we are to go beyond family planning 
in coping with the problem of excessive 
population growth, population education 
deserves consideration. Philip Hauser re- 
sponds positively to Wayland's proposal 
for population education and says: 

Wayland touches on the basic question ‘Un- 
der what circumstances may an educational 
system serve as a means of social change?’ In 
raising this question Wayland, at least im- 
plicitly, points to the major omission and 
unanswered question of the conference and 
the volume. This is the question whether fam- 
ily planning movements as now conceived and 
mounted are more efficacious in attaining 
birth control than alternative programs, 3 ’ 

Implrcitly, howem, Hauser's statement 
appears to be an either/or proposition. 
Family planning and population educa- 
tion are not mutually exclusive. Popula- 
tion education may prove to be a useful 
supplement to family planning efforts; it 
is hardly an adequate substitute. 

Philip Hauser. "Family Planning and Popu- 
lation Programs: A Book Review AMkk,” 
Oefnofraph\ % 4 (I): 397-414. 1967. 



Alternative Modes of Delivering Family Planning Services 



THE FOLLOWING is excerpted from a 104-page research paper that , as stated 
in the foreword, “breaks the family planning service program into various essential 
components , each of which can be analyzed relatively independently of the 
others. . . . Within each section exploring a given component , recommendations 
will generally be made about preferable methods under various circumstances." 
Dr. David R , Seidman, director of the operations analysis group of the Office of 
Budget and Executive Management, District of Columbia , and former Senior 
Health Analyst in the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evalua- 
tion of the Department of Health , Education and Welfare , wrote the full paper. 
Family Planning Service Programs: An Operations Analysis. // /$ available from 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation , Department of 
Health , Education and Welfare, Washington , D.C. 20201. 



COMMUNICATIONS 
WITH THE PATIENT 

Probably the rrosi problematic element 
of a family planning program, and the one 
which is most subjected to uncertainly and 
widely vary ing effect iveness, is ihe process 
of communication with the patient, in- 
cluding the promotion and referral mech- 
anisms 'o encourage registration, and the 
follow-up methods for persons who have 
failed to keep appointments. 

Planned Parenthood has estimated that 
the avenge new family planning clinic 
should he able lo recruit 10 to 1 5 per cent 
of the estimated population in need, as 
estimated by the Dry foos-Polgar Formula, 
in the first year of the program, and an 
additional 5 to 10 percent each additional 
year to the fifth year, having achieved a 
recruitment of 40 per cent or more of the 
estimated population in need at the end 
of five years. 1 The rate of increase can be 
considered a conservatism estimate, most 
relevant if v igorous promotion of the pro- 
gram is not used. The proportion of ac- 
ceptors is highly dependent upon the type 
and extent of tne enrollment efTort and 
the ty pe of population. The proportion of 
eligible women in a community who have 
taken advantage of an established family 
planning program varies from 10 per cent 
to 80 per cent. 



Mechonltrm for Promoting 

Patient Registration 

The range of success just mentioned in 
attracting patients to a family planning 
clinic illustrates the widely varying suc- 
cess which can be achieved by differing 
methods within differing contexts. This 
range of success is not entirely due to 
variations in promotional methods: an- 
other important factor which must be 
taken into consideration is the capacity 
of the clinic to serve the population within 
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the target area. Promotional methods are 
obviously not going to increase the num- 
ber of patients enrolled above the level 
which ihe clinic can handle. For this 
reason, it is very important to coordinate 
the outreach effort with the capacity of 
the clinic . . . some places have attempted 
to draw more into their facilities even 
when they were already badly over- 
crowded; in many others, a team of phy- 
sicians and nurses has served only a 
handful of patients within a session, with 
Utile or no oulreach effort made to im- 
prove this. . , . 

There is a wide variety of methods of 
attracting persons to a family planning 
clinic: discussion with nurses in maternity 
wards, or prenatal and postpartum clinics; 
referrals from organizations, profession- 
als, or friends; outreach personnel; and 
advertising. 

Expected Overall Levels of Clinie 

Utilization 

This sub- section discusses the prop<>r- 
tions of the target population which might 
be expected to take adwntage of family 
planning programs under various general 
program characteristics; surveys the extent 
to which uirfous U. S. programs haw suc- 
ceeded in attracting patients ; and continues 
as follows. „ . „ 

It is clear that promotional methods 
should be evaluated in terms both of the 
cost of reaching and enrolling a patient 
and of live proportion of the target pop- 
ulation which can be enrolled in that 
manner. That is, we should rank these 
methods by their cost per enrollee, de- 
termine what proportion of the population 
can be reached per enrollee, and use the 
cheapest methods possible to attract the 
proportion of the population needed to 
take full advantage of the clinic’s capac- 
ity. For example, if we seek only lo reach 
30 per cent of the population in need, we 
might depend solely upon efforts in post- 
partum clinics and hospitals. . . , If we 



wish to reach 50 per cent, we might try 
an advertisement campaign by radio or 
mail. If we have the capacity and wish to 
handle 60 per cent of the population, then 
we must go to an outreach program. . . . 
Finally, if we wish to reach ihe last 25 
percent of the population, we must mount 
an extensive house-to-house outreach pro- 
gram. 

The relevant criterion for evaluating the 
effectiveness of ihe recruitment technique 
is whether it is the cheapest method of 
reaching the proportion of the type of 
population we wish to obtain. . . . 

... A very important contributing fac- 
tor to an increase in the case loads of the 
family planning clinics for low income 
families is Ihe introduction of the new 
coitus-independent contraceptive meth- 
ods. Many authors have commented on 
the positive effect of the availability of 
these methods on the number of new 
admissions. . , , 

Promotion of Family Planning within the 

Maternity Ward 

One of the most effective means of 
promoting family planning services ap- 
pears to be during the maternity process 
in a large metropolitan hospital, especially 
in ihe prenatal clinic and the maternity 
ward. , . , 

The timing and selling are particularly 
favorable; “The period of pregnancy and 
the puerperium offer unique opportunities 
lo reach the women of any country in a 
systematic manner, at a lime when con- 
tact with persons for whom the woman 
has respect is at its maximum, and fur- 
thermore, when ihe subject of family plan- 
ning is clearly most relevant." 3 

Here is an audience of women who have 
liltle to do for several days, who have the 
idea of children and childbearing strongly 
in mind, who are easily accessible for 
lectures, demonstrations, group discus- 
sions and the like, who will generally be 
visiting a postpartum clink with whkh 
th* family planning service can be con- 
nected, and who are quickly and easily 
reached. , . . Such an ideal setting and 
attitude on the part of the women gen- 
erally leads to a very high proportion of 
women enrolled in the family planning 
program and a higher proportion of initial 
appointments kept than in other situations. 

Active hospital programs provide at 
least three opportunities for dissemination 
of information about ihe i*ink to ob- 

* Howard C. Ta>k>r, "A Tamil) Ptanninf Pro- 
gram Related to Maternity Sen fee.” .4 met*#* 
Je**»*t of Oh$utrk t i Gi nrrck't t , J ub I •«*. 
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